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ABSTRACT 


TITLE:  Which  coalition  for  cooperative  security  ? 

AUTHOR:  Pascal  Vinchon,  Colonel,  French  Air  Force 

On  the  24th  of  October  1995,  the  United  Nations  (UN)  will 
celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Its  initial  aim  of  saving 
"succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war"  has  still  not  been 
attained.  The  Charter  envisioned  the  combination  of  the  nations' 
efforts  to  accomplish  their  goals,  and  indeed  many  types  of 
coalitions,  under  the  UN  auspices  or  not,  have  been  tried  to 
promote  international  security. 

This  paper  argues  that  it  is  now  time  to  put  into  practice  all 
the  provisions  made  in  the  UN  Charter  in  order  "to  unite  [their] 
strength  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security".  Two  reasons 
are  advanced  for  such  a  bold  move.  First,  not  only  does  the 
changing  strategic  environment  offer  possibility  for  change,  but 
the  new  environment  requires  such  unity  to  deal  with  the  new 
problems.  And  second,  among  the  numerous  collective  arrangements 
that  have  been  experienced  since  the  creation  of  the  UN,  a  UN 
command  and  control  is  the  only  structure  which  can  produce  synergy 
of  political  and  military  resources. 
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"The  last  four  years  have  seen  the  creation  of  more  new  UN 
peace-keeping  operations  than  had  been  undertaken  in  the  previous 
43  years  of  the  organization's  history."  (1:244)  They  also  have 
witnessed,  under  UN  auspices,  the  participation  of  very  diverse 
coalitions  in  such  different  operations  than  Desert  Storm.  Provide 
Comfort .  and  Restore  Hope.  Meanwhile,  the  notion  of  a  redefined 
security  has  won  significant  credibility  thanks  to  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  on  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  intrusive  inspections  that  it  provides  for. 

These  new  trends  in  international  politics  have  been  naturally 
accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  new  concepts,  which  have  culminated 
with  the  "Agenda  for  peace"  proposals  of  UN  Secretary-general 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  and  subsequent  commentaries.  These  ideas  fall 
mainly  into  two  broad  categories.  The  first  envisions  the  new 
environment  as  an  incentive  to  enact  all  the  provisions  made  in  the 
UN's  Charter,  in  order,  as  its  preamble  states,  "to  ensure  [...] 
that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the  common  interest." 
The  second  is  based  on  the  theories  of  power  and  sovereignty  in 
international  political  science  and  describes  the  Charter  as  too 
utopian.  Thus,  those  who  advocate  this  position  opt  for  ad  hoc 
coalitions  when  national  interests  are  at  stake. 

This  paper  takes  a  pragmatic  and  forward-looking  approach  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  the  only  logical  arrangement  for  future 


cooperative  security  is  through  UN  strategic  direction.  First  it 
argues  that  cooperative  security  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  also 
a  necessity  in  today’s  strategic  environment.  Next,  it  compares  the 
different  military  arrangements  that  have  been  used  in  the  past  to 
enforce,  make,  keep,  or  build  peace.  As  a  result  of  this  comparison 
a  proposed  solution  is  offered.  It  concludes  that  a  command  and 
control  configuration  that  flows  from  the  UN,  rather  than  from  a 
single  nation,  a  politico/military  alliance,  or  a  regional 
organization,  offers  political  leverage  that  largely  overcomes  the 
military  disadvantages  of  this  type  of  alliance. 
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CHAPTER  I 


WHY  COOPERATIVE  SECURITY? 


Collective  security  has  never  stopped  evolving. 

The  idea  of  collective  security  is  not  a  new  concept.  "[This] 
proposition  that  aggressive  and  unlawful  use  of  force  by  one  nation 
against  another  will  be  met  by  the  combined  strength  of  all  other 
nations”  (2:4)  can  be  found  in  treaties  and  papers  from  strategic 
thinkers  as  far  back  as  the  XVTI  century  (2:5).  The  notion  since 
has  evolved  adapting  pragmatically  to  the  political  environments. 

The  first  practical  move  toward  collective  security  was  made 
by  Woodrow  Wilson.  After  the  dramatic  destruction  and  casualties 
caused  by  WWI,  he  was  able  to  promote,  in  contrast  to  the  existing 
bal ance-of -power  scheme  (2:8;  3:496),  his  belief  that  was  later 
described  as  "an  open  system  not  directed  against  any  power 
designed  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  an  aronymous  victim  of  an 
anonymous  aggressor”  (2:1).  Unfortunately,  such  a  step  was  too  far 
reaching  to  accommodate  the  prevailing  principles  of  sovereignty 
and  nationalism.  "The  result  was  a  League  of  Nations  which  vaguely 
institutionalized  the  idea  of  collective  security,  but  lacked 
adeqviate  provisions  for  its  implementation”  (2:10). 

Thus  during  WWII,  the  drafters  of  the  UN  Charter 

were  nat  u.uaturally  thinking  in  terns  of  a  collealive  security  system  which 
would  deter  or,  failing  that,  punish  future  aggression  on  the  lines  of  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  Xanchuria  in  1331,  Mussolini's  invasio:,  of  hhyssinia  in 
1333  and  Hitler's  assaults  on  Jsechoslovakia,  Poland  and  much  of  the  rest  of 
Hurope  '4:139], 
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The  past  experience  and  the  gap  between  relative  powers  drove  the 
founding  fathers  to  modify  the  institution  "in  three  fundamental 
respects:  (i)  in  defining  the  functions  of  the  organs  concerned, 
(ii)  in  defining  the  obligations  of  Member-States,  and  (iii)  in 
restricting  the  unanimity  of  decisions  to  the  Big  Five"  (2:43), 

But  once  more,  the  strategic  environment  at  the  end  of  the  war 
prevented  the  fledgling  organization  from  totally  enacting  its 
charter.  In  particular,  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  envisages  tvjo 
different  kinds  of  security  arrangements:  centralized  measures  of 
collective  security  taken  under  Articles  39-42  and  a  decentralized 
process  of  collective  self  defense,  under  Article  51  (2:49).  The 
latter  has  been  very  robust  and  effective,  particularly  in  bringing 
NATO  into  being.  But  the  former  was  implemented  only  once,  in  1950 
to  defend  South  Korea.  However  the  UN  remained  confronted  with  the 
need  to  control  other  conflicts.  Consequently,  with  Jag 

Kammarsk jold* s  "preventive  diplomacy"  peacekeeping  was  invented.  It 
was  created  as  one  of  the  noncoercive  means  of  dispute  settlement, 
covered  in  Articles  33-38  of  the  Charter  (3:516-527).  The  current 
increasing  demands  for  UN  interventions  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Security  Council  are  proving  the  effectiveness  of  this  tool. 
However  it  does  not  meet  current  trends. 

The  p’aradigm  that  emerges  from  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  offers 
new  challenges  to  collective  actions.  First,  the  conflicts  tend  to 
take  unprecedented  forms.  Second,  the  international  system  is 
evolving  toward  a  more  diffuse  form  of  power. 

Struggles  are  becoming  wilder  and  less  controllable.  Martin 
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Van  Cievelcl,  an  Israeli  professor,  envisioned  two  years  ago  that 
’’the  place  of  the  state  will  be  taken  by  warmaking  organizations  of 
a  different  type”  (5:192).  Unfortunately,  e.xamples  are  nowadays 
plentiful  in  Africa,  former  Yugoslavia,  and  many  republics  of  the 
past-USSP. .  Van  Creveld  further  co. I'.luded  that  "armed  conflicts  will 
have  mere  in  commen  with  the  struggles  of  primitive  tribes  than 
with  large  conventional  war"  (5:212).  Images  from  Liberia,  Somalia, 
or  Bosnia-Her cegovina  tend  to  confirm  the  validity  of  his  thesis. 
Fir.ally,  he  argued  that  "there  appears  every  prospect  that 
L'=ligious  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  fanatici.srr.s  will  play  a  larger 
ri'l-  in  ‘he  motivation  of  armed  conflict  than  it  has"  (5:214).  The 
increasing  violence  in  India,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Kiddle  East  is 
already  blatantly  proving  that.  The  problerri  is  that,  as  Brigadier 
.A.l.  'Til  3  on,  whe  has  commanded  UN  force  in  Cyprus  put  it: 


Thus,  should  any  military  action  be  taken,  it  cannot  follow  the 
present  procedure.  A  quicker  response  must  be  found  becau:--  "it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  earlier  the  conflict  control  procedure 
can  start  the  greater  chance  there  is  of  avoi'.ling  an  armed  clash" 

(  .  2  J  ?  ;  . 

So  far,  im.m.f=‘diate  actions  were  the  apanage  of  the  Big  Five 
seeking  the  preservation  of  their  national  interests.  But  Joseph 
Nye  aigues  that  nowadays  "the  ability  of  any  great  power  to  control 
i^-s  environment  and  to  achieve  what  it  wants  often  is  not  as  gieat 
a.:  ‘raditional  power  indicators  suggest"  (8:187).  The  American 


defeat  in  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  blow  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  French 
inability  to  impose  stability  in  Chad  are  potent  examples  of  this 
diminution  of  military  power.  Inability  to  resolve  int ernationa’ 


trade  issues  and  illegal  drug  problems  show  also  that  this  decrease 
of  r-‘"lative  power  extends  to  all  the  political  arena.  Fz-asons  for 
that  '.'an  be  found  in  the  economic  interdependence,  the  involvement 
of  tranrnat  ioiutl  actors,  the  growing  nat  iona !  i  sm  in  weak  stater  , 
and  the  speed  of  communications  (3;lo2). 

These  trends,  associated  with  the  end  of  the  dead!'-..’:  in  the 
Security  'founcil,  prc'vide  new  opportunities  to  promote  coalitions. 


The 


ioilitary  advantages  of  alliances  are  fairly  wel  1  -  recogni  zed . 


Additionally,  coalition  are  now  winning  international  and  dor.iestic 


jc  -  . .  ^ 

V  UL  Z:  . 


oday  ^.h-re  is  a  need  for  political  and  public  legitimacy 


which  coal  i t i ons/ al 1 i ances  help  create"  (9:3).  Furthermore,  public 
C'piriion  in  w-stern  nations  sees  in  collective  actions  an  argument 
to  pursue  the  decrease  of  the  defense  budget.  President  Eush  summed 


it  VII 


■Ist  of  ■^anuary  1999,  during  his  addre.ss  to  th*^  UN 


secuiity  counril:  "for  perhaps  the  first  time  since  that  hopeful 
moinei'it  i,.  Can  Francisco,  we  can  look  at  our  >Thaiter  as  a  living, 
breathing  d.ccuiTient "  (10:7).  In  fact,  adapting  and  strengthening 
collective  security  is  not  only  a  possibility,  it  is  a  necessity. 
The  need  for  cooperative  security. 

This  lequiremient  is  e.xplicit  in  the  newly-prorrioted  wording  of 


"cooperative  security"  (11:3;  12:100).  It  better  expresses  the  need 
for  global  participation,  while  it  clearly  shows  the  differences 
with  the  past  process  of  collective  self  defense.  The  urgency  of  a 
more  effective  system  comes  from  the  spread  of  high-technology 
weapons  and  global  interdependence. 

"The  increasing  lethality  and  potentially  indiscriminate 
effects  of  modern  weapons  of  war  demand  that  security  be  redefined" 
(11:10).  Not  only  are  modern  conflicts  becoming  less  controllable, 
but  they  are  fought  by  irresponsible  and  seemingly  irrational 
leaders  and  warriors  who  may  sometimes  be  equipped  with  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  way  Saddam  Hussein  targeted  deliberately 
Israel  and  Saudi  civilian  populations  is  probably  a  precursor  o 
future  warfare  if  the  world  community  is  not  capable  of  meeting 
this  threat. 

Another  danger  of  present  struggles  is  their  propensity  to 
spread  over  international  borders.  Refugees  fleeing  the  violence 
generally  increase  social  tensions  in  their  asylum  country  where 
frequently  the  same  fragile  religious  and  ethnic  fabrics  already 
er^.ist.  But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  for  contagion.  Also,  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  become  interdependent.  "Technology  and 
all  sorts  of  other  forces  do  not  pay  much  heed  to  national  borders" 
(13:313).  Thus  the  media,  the  economic  ties,  the  different  traffics 
and  crimes  associated  with  modern  fighting,  may  soon  enhance 
internal  disorder.  As  Secretary-general  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 
points  out:  "there  is  no  longer  such  thing  as  someone  else's 
problem;  the  globalization  of  economies  and  communications  deepens 
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our  interdependence”  (12:96). 


This  chapter  has  underline  the  point  that  violence  itself,  and 
not  just  its  escalating  potential,  should  be  a  cause  for  world 
concern.  All  the  nations  must  work  in  a  cooperative  way  to  meet 
this  urgent  challenge.  Today*-  wor 1 d  probl ems  require  a  coordinated 
global  response  involving  economic,  political,  and  military  tools. 
Our  past  experience  with  military  coalitions  provides  sufficient 
background  to  help  us  distinguish  which  arrangements  obtain  the 
best  synergy  of  political  and  military  resources. 


CHAPTER  II 


NATIONAL  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

As  soon  as  traditional  peacekeeping  cannot  be  performed,  ad 
hoc  multinational  forces  under  the  national  command  authority  of  a 
single  nation  have  become  the  rule.  They  have  been  used  in  Korea 
from  1950  to  1953,  in  Lebanon  in  1982,  and  recently  for  operations 
Desert  Shield,  Desert  Storm  and  Restore  Hope.  In  a  study  about 
institutional  alternatives  to  UN  peacekeeping.  Professor  Diehl 
concludes:  "multinational  operations  may  be  a  good  alternative  when 
one  (or  both)  of  the  protagonists  prefers  (or  insists  on)  such  an 
arrangement  to  relying  on  a  UN  operation”  (14:227).  This  paper 
argues  that  directing  a  multinational  force  from  a  national  capital 
city  entails,  despite  military  and  domestic  advantages,  political 
handicaps  that  endangers  the  concept  of  cooperative  security. 
Military  and  domestic  advantages. 

National  command  and  control  are  excellent  conditions  to  get 
clear  direction,  efficient  resources,  operational  t esponsi veness , 
and  public  support  at  home. 

Numerous  assessments  of  past  instances  point  out  how  such  an 
arrangement  offers  "the  unambiguous  command  structure  needed  for 
laige  field  O'perations”  (16:74).  Even  in  the  Gulf,  where  a  double 
chain  of  corrunand  was  agreed  upon,  the  relationships  remained  clear 
^nd  the  procedures  efficient,  as  demonstrated  by  the  decisive 
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victory . 


Cn  each  af  the  tvc  orcasians  when  the  "nltei  Nations  have  urJertake:.  ::?.h:;;ed 
d!it-:v  :-eriti;:j  -  l::i-  and  the  Cu!f  -  a  forma’  operationa!  command  and 
centre!  rtmetnea,  incorporating  Sationa!  concoand  and  contro!  strnotnres  and 
control  jtrnotnrei  under  a  "nited  States  commander,  has  ensured  that  coheren' 
r.ilitarj  direction  van  enabled  and  enhanced  iy  tried  and  tested  operational 

.‘.a-.;  a.w 

A  consequence  of  this  arrangement  has  been  to  produce 
operational  responsiveness.  Confronted  with  an  unforeseen  strategic 
upheaval,  the  military  commander  does  not  need  to  wait  for  the 
decision  to  corrie  from  a  ccrrariittee .  This  flexibility  is  vital  for 
the  conduct  of  combat  operations  as  well  as  for  a  rapid  deployment 
such  as  Desert  Shield.  In  fact,  history  may  be  recurring.  Already 
in  1?5C  the  same  structure  had  allowed  UN  to  take  an  "expeditious 
action  to  resist  aggression.  Only  the  United  States  had  troops 
deployed  in  South  Korea  capable  of  taking  quick  military  action” 
(16:74) . 

P.e?d:' n‘^‘ss  is  not  the  only  consequence  of  the  mighty  armed 
forces  generally  associated  with  this  arrangement.  Indeed  "it  is 
i  r  imari  ly  f-he  great  powers  who  possess  the  capability  to  tiansi-ort 
forces  and  supply  them  for  e:-’tended  periods”  (3: 573).  The  point 
about  1  ogistiirs  is  the  more  important,  for  .mobility  assets  may  be 
pla'-ed  at  a  coalition’s  disposal  without  the  Great  Power  committing 
other  forces,  such  as  what  happened  three  times  in  Zaire  (in  1965, 
1977,  an:’  1991).  Compared  with  UN  forces  "multinational 
;■  “ace’ee'rping  operations  have  a  smoo'thei  timo-  with  logistics  and 
supply.  These  advantages  are  apparent,  however,  only  after  the 
force  is  initially  organized"  (14:223),  and  we  will  come  back  to 
tha  t  point  latter. 

National  direction  is  also  more  cond:.:'ive  *j  obtaining  and 


retaining  domestic  public  support.  On  the  one  hand,  as  previously 
stated,  "legitimacy  at  home,  necessary  for  credible  and  sustainable 
military  intervention,  increasingly  depends  on  at  least  the 
appearance  of  multilateral  support”  (3:530).  But  on  the  other  hand, 
western  electors,  US  especially,  fear  UN  intervention  because  of 
national  pride  and  obsession  of  being  driven  to  a  needless 
conflict.  Thus  taking  charge  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  gain 
domestic  agreement. 

"National ism  is  a  stronger  and  more  det ermined  pol  i t i cal  force 
than  supra-national  ism,  and  there  is  little  or  no  chance  that  this 
state  of  affairs  will  be  substantially  altered  in  the  foreseeable 
future"  (17:111)  Professor  Rostow  writes  in  arguing  against  raising 
UN  Charter  Article  43  from  the  dead.  However,  strong  links  are 
tying  France  and  Germany  less  than  fifty  years  after  WWII,  and  both 
nations  have  agreed  to  some  loss  of  sovereignty  through  the 
Maast rich  Treaty .  It  proves  that  political  leaders  can  be  visionary 
and  lead  nations  toward  more  integration. 

Additionally,  the  military  comiTiander  of  UN  operations  is 
traditionally  from  the  nation  with  the  biggest  participation.  That 
should  comfort  enem.ies  of  cooperative  security.  Yet  some  v/riters 
think  that  "the  lai.ger  and  more  sophisticated  the  contin.gent 
provided,  the  less  likely  the  contributing  country  will  be  willing 
to  place  it  under  non-national  command”  (16:80).  French  and  English 
forces  under  a  U3  commander  in  the  Gulf  prove  the  contrary. 

The  last  concern  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  western  societies. 
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And  along  the  same  idea  former  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  said 

in  an  address  before  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations: 

?lvi:nlv  vc  :a:  hard!"  ent:::t  the  future  of  desocracj  or  Snerioan  interests 
-olosivelv  t:  rultilateral  institutions,  nor  should  we,  Cf  course  the  United 
'tat^s  reserves  the  right  to  act  alone,  which  at  tlaes  saj  be  the  onlj  way  t: 
truly  lead  or  serve  our  national  interests  (1":323). 

Both  arguments  are  fallacious.  No  forces  have  been,  neither  could 
be  committed  by  UN  without  a  national  agreement,  which  can 
subsequently  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment.  As  Representant  Toricelli 
(D)  says: 

^-.erioans  need  not  fear  a  loss  of  sovereignty  if  such  a  force  is  created.  Since 
all  jrogosils  for  a  "J  force  tie  its  use  to  a  vote  of  the  Security  Council, 
where  the  "S  eiercises  an  absolute  vet:,  the  US  need  never  cocsit  Ult  troops  to 
a  purpose  in  which  ve  do  not  believe  {18:19), 

Moreover  the  question  is  not  to  entrust  national  survival  to  the  U" 
Security  council. 

In  conclusion,  national  direction  has  definite  advantages:  an 
efficient  chain  of  command,  responsiveness,  and  domestic  favor.  The 
latter  can  evolve  because  its  real  fou.udation  rests  in  national 
pride. 

Operational  and  strategic  disadvantages. 

However,  ad  hoc  coalitions  under  a  national  direction  entails 
operational  and  strategic  disadvantages. 

The  authors  of  "The  challenges  of  combined  operations"  judge: 
"there  are  at  least  nine  areas  where  opei at i onal - 1 evel  problems  are 
bound  to  arise  in  any  coalition  or  alliance"  (9:6).  They  are  more 
severe  regarding  ad  hoc  coalitions.  First,  intelligence  drives 


issues  oJ 


:y  and  interoperability.  "In  NATO,  even  after  40 
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y-ars,  sharing  intelligence  is  an  area  that  is  still  sensitive” 
(9:7).  Next,  language,  culture,  and  sensi t i vi ti es  must  not  be 
undervalued,  especially  when  some  decisions  may  have  political  or 
religious  relevance.  Differences  in  doctrine  and  training  are  more 
serious  concerns  for  the  operational  ability  of  the  coalition. 
Moreover,  equipment  interoperability  and  logistics  cannot  be 
managed,  conversely  to  the  other  issues,  by  appropriate  dialogue 
and  methods.  "This  is  such  an  intractable  problem  that  the  standard 
solution  among  allies  is  to  make  logistics  purely  a  national 
responsibility"  (9:9).  As  said  before,  these  questions  are 
particularly  relevant  at  the  outset  of  any  involvement. 

The  ninth  area  is  the  most  important  because  it  has  strategic 


consequences  .  It  dcv.lc  with  the  goals  that  m.embers  are  individually 
working  toward.  Numerous  exarr.ples  in  history  show  that  goals  may 


differ  at  the  be 


t  the  beginning  of  the  military  action,  or  change  along  it. 


The  most  recent  instance  is  the  disquiet  of  France  after  the  U" 
:'ru:‘.ve  missile  attack  on  a  weapons  plant  near  Baghdad  on  January 


19,  1993  (39:3).  But  objectives  are  even  more  significant  when  the 
coalition  is  acting  under  UN  auspices.  "The  state  that  is  in 
coiriTiand  may  have  from  the  outset  an  interpretation  of  UN  goals 
different  from  that  of  other  security  Founcil  members,  or  its  aims 
may  become  more  expensive  in  the  core  of  the  operation"  (16:76). 


Th'-  "orean  and  the  Kuwaiti  conflicts  are  significant  il  1  ustrations . 
General  MacArthur,  commander  of  UN  forces  in  Korea  never  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  (16:73).  And  in  the  Gulf,  "none  of  the 
twelve  Security  Council  resolutions  called  for  eliminating  Iraq’s 
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war  making  capability”  (16:76).  All  these  problems  restrain  the 


::a!ition  aptitude  to  conduct  military  operations  and  the  last  one 
may  even  endanger  it  survivability.  But  national  direction  means 
even  more  dramatic  consequences. 

It  may  jeopardize  the  future  of  cooperative  security  itself, 
when  this  is,  as  we  explained,  a  necessity.  Indeed,  "the  major 
danger  is  that  the  entire  undertaking  will  be  identified  with  the 
country  or  the  countries  actually  involved  in  military  action 
rather  tha.n  with  the  United  tfations"  (16:76).  Such  identification 
can  be  for  better  or  worse.  "Operation  Restore  Hope  is  seen  there 
[in  Somalia]  as  a  US  initiative,  not  a  UN  action.  Many  Somalis,  in 
fr.t,  associate  the  UN  with  failure”  (21:20).  Conversely  we  may  see 
UN  assim.il  nted,  like  during  its  first  decade  (2:362),  more  to  an 
American  institution  than  a  world  organization.  Or  like  in  the 
1266.:  we  '.  ould  notice  that  "the  developing  nations  see  peacekeeping 
as  a  nee-  :  denial  device  for  extending  the  interests  of  the  big 
po'cers"  (7:214).  Stationed  in  Chad  during  Desert  Storm .  t’re  author- 
witnessed  the  populace  and  rriedia’s  mood  shifting  from  support  for 
cc'llectdve  action  defending  a  weak  country  from  aggression,  to 
fa-.-or  for  a  Southern  state  resisting  to  overwhelming  forces.  "The 
daX'loymient  of  peacekeeping  troops  under  the  UN  flag  is 
psy chol og i cal  1 y  different  from  deploying  troops  in  a  foreign  land 
under  a  national  flag”  (14:225).  Perception  can  be  sometimes  more 
important  than  reality. 

Especially  if  reality  demonstrates  that  the  comrrdtment  of 
troops  is  less  cooperative  than  it  appears. 


"The  Security  Council 


has  no  means  of  controlling  when,  how,  or  in  what  degree  the 
collective  measures  are  applied”  (16:76).  Additionally,  "some 
states  are  constitutionally  prohibited  from  contributing  troops  to 
non-UN  organisations”  (14:224)  or  to  NATO. 

Could  the  world  community  find  a  solution  to  these  operational 
and  strategic  problems  by  entrusting  the  strategic  direction  of 
cooperative  actions  to  military  or  political  alliances? 
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CHAPTER  III 


DIRECTION  FROM  A  POLITICAL  OR  A  MILITARY  ALLIANCE 

Th'^  solution  to  most  operaticna!  problems. 

A  pragriat i alternative  to  ad  hoc  coalitions  and  national 
direction  is  to  air.  only  at  solving  the  difficulties  associated 
with  this  system  while  keeping  its  advantages.  To  main'rain  clear 
command  and  control  ar  rangem.ents ,  responsiveness,  and  dorriestic 
favor,  the  answer  seems  to  rest  with  the  security  and  econom.ic 

alliances  that  have  evolved  in  the  international  system  after  WWI I . 
E.xampl'es  of  them  are  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO), 

the  Western  Europe  "nion  (WEU),  or  the  European  Communities  (EC). 

Despite  their  different  goals  and  arrangerrients ,  they  all  offer 
to  their  members  the  necessary  legality,  credibility  and  popularity 
to  obtain  public  sup^'ort .  Particularly,  the  "New  Strategic  Concept" 
of  NATO,  announced  at  the  Rome  Meeting  of  November  1991  and  signed 
since  by  all  the  members  including  France,  stresses  the  alliance’s 
mission  in  crisis  mianagement  (23:930).  Also  the  WEU  declaration  of 
Petersberg  :n  June  19,  1992  provides  the  foundation  for  conflict 
control  and  peacekeeping.  Presently,  only  NATO  offers  through  its 
Military  C:;r.mit‘‘ee  ^nd  its  international  military  staff  working 
with  SHAPE  the  required  clear  chain  of  command.  Moreover  NATO’s 
Rapid  Reaction  Fcrc-  'RRF)  allows  the  decision  luakers  to  react 
promptly.  However,  WET  has  settled  on  October  1,  1992  a  planning 
cell  ;Toso  to  tV.-  Se-retary -gene:  a!  at  Drusell.  It  iu'epares  also 
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the  earmarking  of  forces  for  rapid  commitment  to  deal  with  crises. 
Lastly  the  EC,  if  it  "should  make  decisions  about  military  action, 
it  could  ask  the  WEU  to  take  responsibility  for  operations" 
(24:27). 

Providing  the  same  advantages  as  those  of  a  national  command, 
collective  arrangements  can  also  solve  most  of  the  operational 
constraints.  Training  and  doctrine  are  now  very  similar  in  all  the 
NATO  forces,  which  helps  to  lessen  language  difficulties. 
Interoperability  of  equipment,  specially  communications  and 
arriiTiunition,  has  been  constantly  improved.  Finally,  fifty  years  of 
common  interests  have  diluted  most  of  the  differences  in  culture  or 
sensibility.  But  certainly  most  important,  NATO  and  WEU  are 
affording  to  their  members  the  institutions  to  prepare  common  goals 
and  strategy. 

Most  certainly,  problems  remain.  We  have  already  remarked  on 
the  difficulties  with  logistics  and  intelligence.  WEU,  beyond  its 
fledgling  staff,  :-70uld  have  extreme  trouble  obtaining  its  own 
intelligence  (24:27),  or  deploying  forces  rapidly.  Space  and 
strategic  airlift  programs  could  in  the  future  solve  these 
limitations;  nonetheless  political  limitations  would  be  more 
difficult  for  the  Europeans  to  address. 

Strategic  problems  are  not  solved. 

They  enter  into  two  categories.  Planning  on  the  systematic  use 
of  these  alliances  raises  expectations  that  they  would  respond  like 
sovereign  entities.  Second,  promoting  political  alliances  is  often 
done  for  parochial  interests  instead  of  international  acceptance. 
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Advocates  of  collective  arrangements  exalt  their  operational 
effectiveness  but  forget  that  their  initial  goal  was  not 
cooperative  security .  Thus  the  participation  of  every  member  is  not 
acquired.  NATO  moved,  first  from  its  collective  self  defense  task 
to  include  a  broader  machinery  providing  for  political  as  well  as 
military  consultation  for  policing  disputes  among  its  members 
(25:55).  More  recently,  "Oslo  meeting  formally  recognized  NATO's 
special  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  entire  Euro-Atlantic 
region"  (17:120).  However  its  mem.bers  still  debate  on  the  "out-of- 
area"  issues  (26:14).  Furthermore,  despite  the  new  strategic 
concept,  the  Bundestag  is  still  debating  the  participation  of 
German  crews  in  the  surveillance  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  airspace 
by  NATO  AWACS. 

Additional  1 Y ,  members  have  often  differing  views  or  interests, 
good  illustration  is  the  intellectual  debate  about  the  respective 
role  of  EC,  WEE,  and  NATO  (26:22-24),  Unf ort unat el i’ ,  it  is  also  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  competing  solutions  to  the  Yugoslavian 
question.  ".A  p/urely  European  solution  for  the  problem,  even  if  it 
were  available,  would  tend  to  divide  Europe  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  a  development  which  is  our  suprem.e  national  interest  to 
prevent"  (17:121)  says  professor  Rostow.  France  promotes  WEU  in 
order  to  support  its  proposal  for  a  European  Security  force.  "As  to 
the  EC,  so  far  it  has  been  reluctant  to  use  military  forces,  other 
than  as  observers,  to  intervene"  (26:14). 

Dealing  with  the  kind  of  threat  currently  emerging,  formial 
alliances  m:ust  not  only  manage  their  members’  participation,  but 
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they  may  find  also  requirements  for  integrating  other  participants. 
General  Tohn  Shal  ikashvi  1  i  ,  Supreme  Allied  Coriitiander  ,  Europe,  made 
this  striking  statement  in  a  recent  interview: 
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Such  arrangements  are  very  likely  to  spoil  the  operational  pros 
that  promote  formal  allianc-^s. 

Last,  *;'isting  coalitions  v.ill  n:t  aut  omia*:  i  cal  1  y  be  better 
accepted  than  a hcc  ones.  The  inclusion  of  muslim  and  rlavic 
national  i  epr  es  ent  at  i  c  r.  in  peacekeeping  forces  placed  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  reflects  General  Shal ikasvi 1 i * s  point.  We  must  not 
forget  that  every  formal  alliance  most  often  appears  to  be 
dominated  either  by  the  US,  or  by  the  formier  colonial  states,  or  by 
the  rich  I’cr*-!..  In  U.ATO  peacekeeping  forces  in  Cyprus  were 

ca^  egorical  1  y  opposed  by  Archbishop  Makar  ios  ’’feeling  that  a  mere 
irr.par^ial  peare  force  could  be  established  by  the  United  Nations” 
'Cr- •  Til  .  ?nd  in  '^ENTO  demonstrates  its  hacards  and  incapacity 

to  settle  Eakistan- Indian  war  '25:56). 

C;  far  ue  have  considered  only  Eurep'ean  arrangements  because 
of  NATO’s  efficiency  and  the  intellectual  dynamiscr.  “rhat  is  being 
applied  to  the  diverse  and  st i 1 1  - evol ving  EC  institutions. 
Duplicating  these  ar rangemen*:^  all  around  the  world  wi’l  ncM  b-  an 
easy  task,  as  proven  by  the  failures  of  the  Te-.tral  Treaty 
Organization  (CENTO)  and  of  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO).  And  h*’2US  can  be  impl ement ed  only  if  a  di  rec^  threat  to 
Australia  or  Nev?  2-alar.d  e:-;ists.  Thus  it  appears  that  ’celyir.g  on 


formal  coalitions  to  address  the  necessity  for  cooperative  security 
provides  improvements  in  limited  occasions  and  only  at  the 
operational  level.  Would  some  other  regional  arrangements  derive 
better  consequences? 
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CHAPTER  TV 


A  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATION  TAKES  CHARGE 


New  opportunities. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  international  support, 
regional  arrangements  are  often  proposed.  Both  concepts, 
regionalism  and  universal  ism,  were  incorporated  in  the  UN  Charter 
(28:95).  Its  Article  52  says  that:  "such  agencies  shall  make  every 
effort  to  achieve  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes  [..]  before 
referring  them  to  the  Security  Council".  Moreover,  Article  53 
states:  "the  Security  Council  shall,  where  appropriate,  utilise 
such  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  for  enforcement  action  under 
its  authority".  Indeed  regional  institutions  offer  new  openings  for 
greater  support,  early  warning,  and  better  effectiveness. 

Many  examples  in  recent  history  and  present  events  demonstrate 
that  the  support  for  regional  organization  given  by  the  disputants, 
by  domestic  public  opinion,  and  by  the  international  community  is 
often  greater  than  for  UN  involvement  or  any  other  multinational 
commitment.  "In  general,  states  and  their  peoples  will  have  a 
preference  for  localizing  conflict  rather  than  expanding  the 
conflict  to  the  global  arena"  (14:213).  This  feeling  is  frequently 
shared  also  by  out-of-area  countries.  Calls  for  a  European  solution 
in  former  Yugoslavia  today  resemble  the  ones  for  an  African 
solution  in  Liberia  three  years  ago.  Solutions  are  sometimes  found 
faster  because  of  this  greater  consensus. 
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When  such  a  consensus  can  be  found  if  allows  the  organization 
to  respond  rapidly.  Because  of  the  direct  interests  at  stake,  the 
very  cooperative  i'rocess  offers  opportunities  for  immediate 
missions  of  observation,  and  for  prer^entive  diplomatic  measures. 
The  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  is 
presently  involved  in  all  these  actions  in  Macedonia,  Kosovo, 
Sandzak,  Vojvodina,  Georgia,  and  the  new  Central  Asian  rei>ublics 

Regional  agencies  are  also  capable  of  better  effectiveness. 
Kor  exarriple,  the  OAS  has  been  very  successful  in  employing  the 
techniques  of  pa';ific  settlement,  mediation,  and  when  needed, 
econo'.ri:  sanctions  or  peacekeeping,  such  as  in  Guatemala  in  1954 
and  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1915  (7:57-59).  In  fact,  "regional 
orgar.i  s  a*:  i  ons  rtiay  be  more  concerned  v?ith  resolving  the  underlying 
conflict  because  the  implications  are  much  greater  for  the  states 
in  the  area”  (14:214)  . 

However,  all  the  actions  successfully  undertaken  by  regional 
arrangements  lay  at  a  lower  level  than  those  we  expected  to  conduct 
in  cooperative  military  operations.  Regional  institutions  bring 
less  advantages  to  the  military  table. 

Operational  and  stratecric  limitations. 
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Because  of  the  dramatic  changes  in  the  international  system 
since  the  end  of  WWTI,  regional  institutions  are  no  longer  the  best 
fitted  for  cooperative  actions.  They  often  lack  the  political  and 
military  resources  to  implement  a  successful  strategy. 

The  first  political  resource  needed  in  an  interdependent  world 
is  global  support.  Now,  "the  vague  and  equivocal  character  of  the 
terms  'regional  arrangements  or  agencies’  have  given  rise  to 
contentious  argument  in  the  United  Nations'*  (28:100),  For  example, 
can  the  League  of  Arab  States  be  considered  a  credible  partner  to 
solve  the  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East?  Regions  are  not  defined 
clearly  enough  to  provide  regional  institutions  with  more  than  a 
role  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

Even  when  a  regional  institution  has  won  the  agreement  of  the 
disputants  it  is  often  difficult  for  its  forces  to  remain  unbiased. 
The  Arab  force  in  Lebanon  in  the  midst  of  the  1976  civil  war  can 


hardly  be  called  a  true  peacekeeping  troop  (28:211).  "Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  usually  better  for  peace-keepers  to  be 
states  located  at  some  distance  from  the  host  country.  Near 
neighbors  often  have  too  much  direct  interest  in  the  outcome  of  a 
dispute"  (25:91). 


In  fact,  the  first  problem  with  regional  forces  often  rests  in 

the  decision  to  commit  them.  Generally,  the  consensus  in  regional 

institutions  is  not  gained  as  easily  as  at  first  it  may  appear. 

Furthermore,  unanimity  is  the  rule.  For  instance: 

I'C!  has  se<a:e  “.ere  are  t.-:-  featrres,  neither  :f  nhich  is  liielj 

t:  ilima:  tha‘.  present  caprr  obstarles  t:  ar.j  f'd.rre  re'.iar.ce  sr.  CSCE: 
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its  consensus  decision  rule  for  all  suhtantive  issues  and  the  yerj  diverse 
interests  of  its  leiibers.  {24:26) 

Professor  Paul  Diehl  even  makes  the  point  that  "the  most  common 
threat  to  peace  for  regions  -  internal  threats  -  are  exactly  those 
least  likely  to  generate  consensus”  (14:212).  Arthur  Cox  reports 
interviews  of  ambassadors  to  the  UN  from  Latin  American  countries 
prefer  that  any  regional  actions  should  first  await  the  UN:  "we 
would  always  prefer  UN  intervention  to  US  intervention"  (25:61-62). 

This  natural  fear  of  regional  leaders  may  explain  why  the  most 
frequently  involved  institution  is  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (OAU)  which  does  not  have  such  disparity  of  power.  But  the 
OAU's  interventions  reveal  another  limitation  of  regionalism:  the 
maladjustment  between  goals  and  means. 

Regional  arrangements  have  no  formal  institution  able  to  draft 
a  strategy  and  to  control  the  military  oi^erations.  They  have  not 
even  sometimes  the  political  and  military  resources  to  affect 
favorably  the  situation.  "Regional  organizations  do  not  have  the 
political  influence,  moral  suasion,  or  means  of  coercion  to 
convince  external  powers  to  cooperate  in  a  peacekeeping  operation" 
(14:217),  OAU  was  effectively  unable  to  impede  Lybia  from 
intervening  in  the  Chadian  internal  struggles.  Furthermore, 
regional  organizations  does  not  have  any  mechanism  to  find 
earmarked  troops.  NATO  and  WEU  affirmed  their  readiness  to  support 
peacekeeping  activities  under  the  CSCE  auspices,  but  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis.  "One  of  the  fundamental  barriers  to  the  creation  of  an 
OAS  standing  force  is  the  fear  of  domination  by  the  United  States" 
(25:132).  Additionally,  the  League  of  Arab  States  or  the  OAU  for 
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example,  experience  military  resource  constraints  to  deal  with 
serious  threats.  Their  small  military  are  not  sufficiently  advanced 
technologically  and  trained  to  deter  their  most  powerful  member  or 
neighbor  (25:69;  14:215). 

Consequently,  this  paper  will  conclude  with  Paul  Diehl:  "there 
are  serious  limitations  to  regional  peacekeeping  operations,  which 
will  undoubtedly  have  difficulty  with  organizing,  directing,  and 
conducting  a  mission  with  the  efficiency  and  impartiality  of  the 
Cnited  Nations"  (14:218) 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  UN  TAKES  STRATEGIC  DIRECTION 

The  solution  to  most  political  problems. 

So  fai:  we  demonstrated  that  an  ad  hoc  coalition,  a  formal 
alliar.ce,  oi  a  regional  institution  face  political  bridles  that 
hinder  their  ability  to  conduct  the  kind  of  cooperative  actions 
required  by  today's  interdependent  world.  Conversely,  a  UN 
coalition  profits  political  leverages  because  of  its  acceptability 
and  its  ability  for  global  settlement. 

Giving  the  strategic  direction  of  a  military  operation  to  UN 
is  not  new.  Since  1956  and  the  Secretary-general  Hammarsk jold's 
initiative  to  control  the  Suez  crisis,  UN  has  been  involved  in  more 
than  twenty  peacekeeping  missions.  Because  of  this  experience  and 
its  capability  to  supervise  election,  to  conduct  rehabilitation  and 
relief  campaigns,  UN  is  competent  in  finding  conflict  termination. 
Effectively,  UN  can  rely  on  organizations  such  as  the  World  Health 
organization  or  the  Food  and  Agriculture  organization.  Also,  the 
coalition  itself  can  address  the  entire  spectrum  of  peacebuilding 
like  presently  in  Cambodia. 

UN  coalition  is  also  globally  acceptable.  An  American  officer 
arguing  for  US  participation  in  peacekeeping  forces  described  the 
domestic  and  international  points  of  view  as  follow. 

i:.  ia:.;hor.ed  peacekeepir-j  aperatio’s  ':.ori,a'.!p 

thrrijh  tie  auspires  tie  United  Jatiojs  Se:-::;tj  aer.!;  a  russage 

tiat  tie  IS  si!!  rut  ie  tie  sc:!d  palicecar,  but  si!!  take  an  ad.ive  role  ir. 

:,ai:.“.ai:.i:.g  v::!J  ;:der,  !perati:g  under  tiel-.ited  Sations  Ciarter  a!sD  reduces 
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‘h?  jerrriv?!  :f  the  :s  as  arragart  an!  icperialist. 

What  is  true  for  US  is  correct  also  for  any  other  nation  or 
institution.  However,  past  examples  in  peacekeeping,  and  prospects 
for  larger  military  operations  let  analysts  doubtful  on  the  UW 
operational  aptitude.  Since  1564,  the  UNFICYP  has  been  keeping 
peace  in  Cyprus,  without  any  chance  of  favorable  outcome.  And  the 
UUIFIL  in  South  Lebanon  and  the  UNPP.OFOP.  in  former  Yugoslavia  are 


power  1 


“  front  of  consistent  and  deliberate  breaches  to  the 


cease-fire.  The  vicious  circle  that  ties  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  UN  and  its  deficiencies  not  only  can,  but  m.ust  now  be  broken  by 
the  responsible  nations  convinced  of  the  world  interdependence. 
Operational  problems  can  be  solved. 

The  UN  forces  are  disabled  because  of  their  poor  planning, 
their  unresponsive  chain  of  command,  and  all  the  problems  caused 
generally  by  ad  hoc  coalitions.  Some  solutions  have  been  proposed. 

"Drawing  up  mandates  for  UN  field  forces  is  inherently  more 
compl icated  than  sending  troops  off  to  war”  (25:131).  Indeed,  far 
more  than  enemy  and  friendly  forces  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
authoritative  body  of  any  UN  intervention  is  the  Security  Council. 
The  Secretary-general  is  in  charge  of  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  the 
operation  within  the  terms  of  the  mandate.  He  may  delegate  control 
and  supervision  to  an  under  secretary  or  a  civil  servant  in  the 
field  (30:140-144;  7:43).  To  this  end,  the  Secretary-general  is 
assisted  by  a  miilitary  adviser  and  a  small  staff.  Three  different 
services  deal  with  military  operations.  The  Peacekeeping  Operation 
Bureau  miakes  the  political  preparation  and  the  military  planning. 
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The  FODI  (Forward  Operation  Division)  drafts  the  budget  and  support 
logistically  the  force.  Last,  the  Commercial  Services  Division 
executes  the  markets  and  contracts  submitted  by  the  FODI.  But  these 
divisions  are  not  hierarchically  tied  (?I;3).  This  is  not  the  only 
pr-blen  with  such  a  '.'hain  of  corrcr.and. 

Fiist,  "the  diplomats  who  sit  on  the  Security  council  have  a 
political  I'-A-  to  play,  and  neither  the  ti.ne  nor  the  expertise  to 
conduct  the  necessary  parallel  military  operational  discussions” 
(11:38?).  Provision  is  made  in  the  Article  47  of  the  UN  Charter  to 
establish  "a  Military  Staff  Committee  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Security  Council”.  The  author  argues  that  it  is  time  to  bring  into 
being  this  institution  composed  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
perm.anent  members  of  the  Security  Council  or  their  representatives  . 
They  could  play  the  role  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  plays  for 
the  US  National  Command  Authority.  Indeed,  UN  military  operations 
planning  can  be  seen  as  Crisis  Action  Planning  in  the  US  Joint 
Operation  Planning  and  Execution  System. 

Currently  the  procedure  runs  from  the  Security  Council  to  the 
Secretary-general .  And 


rr’.darj  :l;e:h"e3 


...^  •  i  «  .  M  t 


nitialed  o!3;?:‘:v?£  ar.d  :j?: 
:  rut  aivajj  aasj  ■  ard  is 
Ij  warded  resa’utia:,'  that 


soerga 


Wha‘  is  suggested  here  is  to  follow  the  pragmatic  American  approach 
with  the  Secretary-general's  staff  doing  the  job  of  a  Unified 
Commar.d  headquarter.  It  would  have  to  report  significant  events  to 
the  Security  Council  and  procure  an  assessment  including  possible 
actions.  After  advise  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee  (MSC) ,  the 
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Security  Council  may  decide  to  develop  one  of  the  prox'osc-d  courses 
of  action.  Then  the  MSC  would  define  objectives  and  constraints, 
and  direct  the  Secretary-general  to  prepare  the  operation.  His 


staff  would  then  develop  multiple  courses  of  action,  addressing 
mission,  forces,  and  concept  of  operation.  After  advice  by  the  MSC, 
the  Security  Council  would  select  a  course  of  action,  accordingly 
draft  the  resolution,  and  when  needed  authorize  the  deployment  of 
forces.  The  original  selection  of  forces  could  be  made  by  the 
Seer etary- general ' s  staff  as  it  is  currently  done,  but  must  be 
approved  by  the  MSC. 

"The  existing  small  staff  of  experts  in  the  Secretary- 


general's  office  cannot  be  considered  adequate  for  handling  crises 
when  a  C?T  operation  of  m.agnitude  is  organized  and  sent  into  the 
field"  (7:254).  Many  propositions  have  been  made  in  order  to 
strengthen  it.  One  suggests  that  NATO  should  offer  its  Integrated 
Military  Staff  as  a  base  for  an  MSC  operational  staff  (15:389). 
Another  recommends  to  provide  the  Secretary-general  "with  adequate 
m.ilitary  staff  including  logistics  and  other  specialist  cells" 
(29:139).  Even  President  Bush  in  his  address  before  the  UN  General 
Assembly  on  September  21,  1992  urged:  "we  will  need  to  develop 
planning,  crisis  managem.ent,  and  intelligence  capabilities  for 
peace-keeping  and  hum.ani tar i an  operations"  (32:722). 

Once  the  force  come  into  being  the  New  York  military  staff, 
whatever  its  position,  should  not  be  entrusted  with  any  executive 
duties,  exactly  like  in  the  US  chain  of  command.  General  Rikhye, 
former  Military  adviser  of  the  Secretary-general,  e.xhorted  already 
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in  1967  against  such  "a  harmful  duplication"  (33:5).  He  also  stated 


that  "staff  procedures  do  not  create  a  major  problem”  (33:14). 
Moreov''er,  the  experience  gained  within  NATO  and  the  numerous 
foreign  militarp  training  programs  conducted  through  out  the  globe 
(per ticr.larlv  in  the  US  senior  officer  schools)  create  a  certain 
standardization  in  staff  jobs  that  did  not  exist  25  years  ago.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  develop  net  only  a  combined  staff  in  New  York  but 
also  one  with  the  force.  Hence,  General  Wilson  after  his  experience 
as  UN  force  commander  in  Cyprus  advanced:  "Force  HQ  should  be  built 
up  cn  an  international  basis,  with  all  national  contingents  fully 
and  formally  represent ^d"  (6:11). 


The  last  point  to  consider  is  control.  UN  has  no  center  of 
operations  capable  of  managing  such  a  task.  Additionally,  "the  UN 
telecommunication  system  is  notoriously  inadequate”  (7:254).  Thus 
control  cannot  be  centralized  in  New  York,  neither  should  it  be 


with  so  many  operations  going  on  sim.ul  taneously .  Instead,  control 
could  be  decentralized  toward  regional  arrangements.  But  for 
material  reasons  again  this  does  not  seem  realistic.  The  author- 
favors  rather  the  current  joint  co-located  politico  military  HQ, 


which  General  Wilson  calls  vital  (6:11).  This  arrangement  will  also 


offer  better  responsiveness . 

Respons i veness  must  be  addressed  at  three  level:  the  UK 
Security  Council,  the  forces  to  be  deployed,  and  the  forces  in  the 
field.  Much  time  can  be  gained  in  formulating  a  resolution  if  early 
warning  is  obtained.  The  regional  institutions  are  able  to  play  an 
important  role  in  this  matter.  An  effective  preparation  by  the 
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5^5.ffs  will  also  limit  the  discussions  that  can  be  held 


■quickly.  "An  emergency  session  of  the  Security  Council  can  b< 


called  within  tv/enty-four  hours,  and  a  vote  is  possible  a  few  hours 
thereafter  if  the  major  powers  are  in  accord”  '!I5:141). 

Time  may  also  be  saved  if  forces  are  ready  to  deploy  rapidly. 
The  vN  Charter  provides  in  its  Chapter  43  for  a  standing  force.  But 
as  dc'ctor  Rostov?  concludes,  "whether  Article  43  is  implemented  or 
not,  the  states  will  have  to  maintain  substantial  military  forces 
as  an  insurance  policy...”  (17:115).  In  a  period  of  military  down¬ 
sizing,  it  appears  unrealistic  to  request  more  funding  to  corr.mit 
nev?  forces.  Hov?ever,  the  ear-marking  of  troops  has  no  such 
disadvant age .  Canada,  some  Scandinavian  states,  and  now  France  are 
already  holding  forces  available  on  short  notice  at  the  request  of 
the  Security  Council. 


The  last  concern  deals  with  the  ability  of  the  force  to  react. 
On  that  point  Genera!  McCarthy,  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  TS 
European  Com.mand,  is  very  clear: 
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It  presupposes  that  flexibility  has  been  offered  to  conduct  the 
mission  within  clear  constraints  and  rules  of  engagement.  The  role 
of  the  MSC  is  one  more  time  preponderant  in  that  domain. 

There  is  no  such  solutions  to  the  problems  of  logistics  and 
global  interoperability,  but  they  are  not  worse  than  in  any  other 
type  of  ad-hoc  coalition.  Only  a  long  process  of  common  training 


will  solve  them 


CONCLUSION 
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Collective  secv.i'itg  has  been  an  ideal  fos  international 

The  end  of  the  deadlock  in  the  UN 
Security  council  and  the  UN  popularitj  offers  today  an  opportunity 
for  a  drarriatic  -ove  in  the  direction  of  a  more  cooperative  system. 
The  conflicts  are  changing  in  character.  They  are  less  controllable 
and  potentially  more  violent.  The  world  also  is  evolving.  Power  is 
less  coercive  when  it  is  m.ore  needed  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
violence  spreading.  Thus,  wars  must  be  addressed  in  a  cooperative 
way,  only  coalitions  can  be  decisive. 

Ad  h-'c  coalitions  led  by  a  state  endanger  the  credibility  of 
UN  when  it  is  becoming  effective,  approved,  and  needed.  On  the 
military  side,  such  combined  forces  are  plagued  by  numerous 
interoperability  problems.  Relying  on  military  alliances  solves 
most  operational  issues  but  does  not  overcome  political  obstacles. 
Regional  arrangements  have  neither  the  resources,  neither  the 
strategic  capabilities  to  provide  direction  for  military  actions. 
Thus  UN  is  like  cooperative  security  becoming  necessary. 

Its  effectiveness  can  be  greatly  improved  by  implementing  the 
Chapter  47  of  its  Charter.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  has  an 
irriportant  role  to  play  in  order  to  advise  and  assist  the  Security 
Council  in  preparing  adequate  strategies.  Furthermore,  the 
Secretary-general  must  supported  by  an  international  staff  able  to 
provide  early  warning  and  detailed  planning  for  military 
intervention.  Last,  those  responsible  nations  that  understand  the 
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world  interdependence  must  hold  forces  available  for  use  under  the 
oorrrT.and  of  the  Security  Council. 

In  the  Middle  ages,  feudal  lords  had  to  cooperate  in  response 
t  :■  a  ■:  orrn.on  threat.  Later,  nationalism  has  emerged  from  a  different 
environment.  Today,  harmionization  of  national  interests  offers  the 
opportunity  for  collective  security.  If  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  do  not  take  their  "primary  responsibility” 
for  world  peace  "nationalism  is  bound  once  again  to  become  a  force 
for  monstrous  evil”  (17:123). 
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